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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 122.) 


WILLIAM PENN. 
The Grahame “ specks” enlarge as we pro- 


“That Penn did not acknowledge the same 
duties, as a pelitician, which he prescribed to 
himself as a Quaker, appears from his with- 
drawing from a state warrant that was issued 
for his imprisonment on a political charge by 
King William,—an evasion which he never 
stooped to, when he was persecuted for his re- 
ligious practices.” 

Is not this a strange accusation to come from 
a man who charges the Quakers with courting 
persecution, and insists that they ought to have 
fled before it? How could he so soon forget 
the text which he applied to the case of the 
New England Quakers: “ When they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee ye into another?” 
He then blamed them for not evading their 
persecutors, and now he censures Penn because, 
as he says, he pursued the very course he him- 
self had recommended: and peeping through 
his Puritanical glasses, he can discern no dif- 
ference between a persecution intended to force 
man to obey his fellow-man, in opposition to 
his God, and a persecution set on foot merely 
to promote political ends and aid the progress 
of a political party. 

A great revolution had just occurred—the 
party of the Stuarts had fallen, and that of the 
House of Orange had obtained possession of 
the government. Intense excitement prevail- 
ed. Men’s minds were in no condition to pass 
dispassionate judgment upon the conduct of 
those who had been connected with the sub- 
verted dynasty. Was it the part of wisdom 
needlessly to brave the storm and invite its 
fury? Was it not well to seek a shelter dur- 
ing the violence of the conflict, and there abide 
uatil the agitation of the elements having sub- 
sided, men in power were better fitted to exer- 
cise a calm and impartial judgment upon other 
men and measures ! 

The conduct of Penn had given offence. He 


believed it right, under whatever government |of appearing to fly from a punishment which 
he found himself, however arbitrary and un-| he knew he did not deserve. But as he would 
just, to seek for no change by violence. He | not fly from danger, on the one hand, so he 
would not co-operate in the measures of the | would not expose himself to it unnecessarily 


friends of the Prince of Orange. He could 
take no part in military movements. He 
stood aloof. At such times, the maxim is, he 
who is not with us is against us. Penn was 
marked for a Jacobite. His government was 
taken from him, and a warrant issued for his ar- 
rest. Yet the authorities seem to have but half- 
believed him guilty. Urged by such men as the 
prejudiced Bishop Burnet and the perjured Ful- 
ler, (only known to history from his instrumen- 
tality in this and similar transactions,) they 





where he was. He resolved therefore to live 
in retirement in London.” 

“1 have often wondered at what I regard as 
the superior wisdom of this great man. With 
his unbounded zeal to do good, few of our mo- 
dern reformers would have been willing, as I 
think, to have shut themselves up, as he did, 
in London. They would have thought they 
were called to face danger and death, consci- 
ous, as they were, of their own innocence, 
They would have gloried in the idea of making 


had proceeded thus far, but manifested no haste |a sacrifice. But not so with Penn. No man, 
to seize his person. They gave him opportunity | since the days of Luther, has been bolder than 
for flight; and, no doubt, would have been | he, when duty seemed to require it. And yet 
pleased had he availed himself of it. The foul| no man, since the times of John and James, 
stigma would then have been fixed upon him,|and Peter and Paul, has combined prudence 
in the estimation of his numerous enemies ; for | with his boldness, better than William Penn. 


he was too pure and uncompromising not to 


“‘ While thus living in retirement in London, 


have many of them. But he did not fly the| Penn was visited by his old friend Locke. The 


kingdom—he did not even retire to his estate 
in Ireland—no, not even to his country house 
at Ruscombe. He preferred remaining at lodg- 
ings in London, under the eye of the officers of 
the goverament—for they well knew his resi- 
dence and manner of life—and they permitted 
him to remain unmolested. He patiently and 
quietly, but not idly, abode his time, and, when 
the proper period had arrived, sought, and after 
repeated solicitation, obtained a hearing before 
the king; and so satisfactory was his vindica- 
tion, that William quashed the proceedings 
against him and restored to him the govern- 
ment of his colony. 

This difficult Scotchman treats the charac- 


ter of Penn with much less liberality than mod- | 
ern New England authors. It is pleasant to | 
contrast his tone upon this occasion with that | 


of Alcott, for example, who published a little 
book some seven years ago, in Boston, which 








philosopher now had it in his power to offer the 
same services to Penn, which the latter had, a 
few years before, offered to him. But Penn, 
though grateful for the goodness of heart which 
prompted to the offer, refused to accept a par- 
don, for the same reason which had been 
assigned by Locke for refusing to accept his.” 

Some “ of his friends in England, who were 
men of influence, and who had long known 
him and watched his whole conduct and cha- 
racter, united their efforts and stated his case 
to the king. They represented him as a suf- 
ferer on account of his great conscientiousness, 
and begged earnestly that something might be 
done to restore him to the public favour and to 
his rights. The king was convinced of his 
innocence, and made proclamation accordingly. 
Penn himself, however, does not seem to have 
been quite satisfied with this way of being re- 
leased from suspicion, for he afterwards obtain- 


he called “Sketches of William Penn.” As/ed permission to have a public trial, which 
New England has been largely drawn upon, | ended in his complete and honourableacquittal.” 


in the course of this examination, for matter of 
an offensive character, it is the more agreeable 
that an opportunity offers of presenting to the 
reader something of a redeeming nature, derived 
from the same quarter. 

Before repeating the language of Alcott, it 
may be well to remind the reader, in explana- 
tion of one circumstance mentioned by that 
writer, that previous to the dethronement of 
James II., Penn had successfully interceded 
with him on behalf of Locke—then in exile for 
his political and religious sentiments—and that 
Locke had declined the king’s pardon, because 
he conceived that its acceptance would imply 
an acknowledgment of guilt. 

Penn, says Alcott, “ was too honest and open 
and artless to think of incurring the suspicion 


Our New England Alcott was able to recog- 
nize, in the deportment of Penn, both “ estab- 
lished maxims of duty,” and “ ascertained 
principles.” Grahame discovered neither. 

“ Dazzled, rather than corrupted, by royal 
favour,” Penn,—in his opinion—* beheld no- 
thing in the character of the British princes [of 
the House of Stuart,] that reproved his friend- 
ship with them, or prevented it from ae 
even more intimate and confidential, at a peri 
when their tyrannical designs were already 
fully developed, their perfidy unmasked to every 
other eye, and the hands from which he soli- 
cited favours were imbrued with the blood of 
men whom he had loved as friends and rever- 
enced as the most estimable and illustrious cha- 
racters in England.” 
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Even Judge Jeffrey—the excoriating Scotch 
critic—who handles a keener weapon than that 
of Grahame, and is fond of making its edge 
felt, touches Penn tenderly at this juncture. 
To be sure he slides over the period rapidly, 
yet not so hastily but that his quick hand might 
have given an unkindly cut had he been so 
disposed. But the virtues of Penn restrained | 
the wit and averted the steel of the satirist, 
unused though he was to the melting mood. 
Jt is something to be spared by Jeflrey. 

«‘ W. Penn,” he says, “ returned to England 
after a residence of about two years in his 
colony—got into great favour with James I[.— 
and was bitterly calumniated as a Jesuit, both 
by churchmen and sectaries—went on doing | 
good and preaching Quakerism—was sorely 
persecuted and insulted, and deprived of his 
government, but finally acquitted, and honour- 
ably restored, under King William.” 

And speaking of the Quakers, with special 
reference to the founder of our commonwealth, 
he uses these commendatory terms :— 

‘‘ When we consider what tremendous evils 
daily arise from the petulance and profligacy, 
and ambition and irritability, of sovereigus and 
ministers, we cannot help thinking that it would 
be the most efficacious of all reforms to choose 
all those ruling personages out of that plain, 
pacific, and sober-minded sect.” 

Grahame exclaims at the inconsistency of 
Penn in soliciting favours from hands, which, 
as he alleges, “ were imbrued with the blood of 
men whom he had loved as friends,” yet ap- 
pears to have been quite insensible of any such 
impropriety in the case of the New England 
Puritans, when, not only afier the extra-judi- 
cial murder of their beloved fellow-citizen Hugh 
Peters—* once minister of Salem—the father- 
in-law of the younger Winthrop”—they could 
address the king in the most obsequious lan- 
guage ;—“ kneeling, with the rest of his sub- 
jects, before his majesty, their restored king” 
—* unable to excuse their impotency of speak- 
ing unto their lord the king,”—yet “ hoping 
to find grace in his sight.” 

It would be strange indeed, if men were to 
refrain from imploring the mercy of a tyrant 
because he was a tyrant. 

But there is, in Grahame, an absurdity in- 
volved in this accusation of intimacy with 
James II. Those with whom it originated, 
believed, or affected to believe, that Penn was 
an arch-hypocrite—a papist—and even that 
most hateful species of the genus—a Jesuit in 
disguise. There was at least some show of 
consistency in the allegation that such a dou- 
ble-faced deceiver was the intimate of an un- 
principled and debauched prince: for a man 
aud his bosom friends are necessarily congenial 
spirits—birds of a feather. Grahame has given 

Penn credit fot “such a mixture of lofty piety 
and profound sagacity, as have rarely been 
exemplified in the records of human character.” 
How, at the same time, could he represent him 
as the familiar friend of an utterly corrupt 
man? Perhaps he perceived the contradiction 
and tried to explain it by the dazzling effect of 
royalty upon this “ profound sagacity.” It 








ihe diligently exerted it for good. If he was} 


jof a solicitor for the people whom he had in- 


THE FRIEND. 


Whoso should draw a human face divine | 
And thereunto a serpent’s tail should join, 


would have some trouble in convincing most! jailors, and its most cruel exercise.” 


men that he had made a likeness of anything | 
that ever existed in nature. 
Penn had some influence with the king, and | 


often at court, it was not to participate in its | 
luxurious splendour. He occupied the position | 
duced to transfer themselves to a wilderness, | 
separated from their native land by an ocean, 
then much more formidable in the eyes of men 
than now. He solicited for them protection | 
against influences continually at work to de- 
prive them of their charter privileges. Besides 
this, he laboured, incessantly, to obtain an en- 
largement of the privileges of the Society of 
Friends in England, and not for them only, 
but for every religious denomination ; and he} 
obtained much. ‘Then the reputation he enjoy- 
ed of free access and favour with the king, 
brought crowds of suitors to his door, to seek | 
his friendly offices at court. ‘ ‘Two hundred 
suppliants,” says Mac Intosh, ‘ were ofien seen | 





/extenuation or aggravation. 


treatment when a prisoner at Launceston, too 
clearly exhibits the unbounded power of his 
“The 
mortality of such prisons must have surpassed 
the imaginations of more civilized times ; and 
death, if it could be separated from the long 
sufferings which led to it, might perhaps be 
considered as the most merciful part of the 
prison discipline of that age. It would be ex. 
ceedingly hard to estimate the amount of this 
mortality, even if the difficulty were not en- 
hanced by the prejudices which led to its 
Prisoners were 
then so forgotten, that a record of it was not to 
be expected ; and the very nature of the atro- 
cious wickedness which employs imprisonment 
as the instrument of murder, would, in many 
cases, render it impossible distinctly and pal- 
pably to show the process by which cold and 
hunger beget mortal disease. But computa. 
tions have been attempted, and, as was natural, 
chiefly by the sufferers. William Penn, a man 
of such virtue as to make his testimony weigh- 
ty, even when borne to the sufferings of his 
own party, publicly affirmed at the time, that 


at his gates, imploring his intercession with| since the restoration, ‘ more than five thousand 


the king.” 


Massachusetts. 


To say that in all the petitions the charge} were enlarged ‘by James.” 
of which William Penn assumed, he committed | exceeds that of Penn. 


no mistake—that he never was deceived in the 
character of claim or claimant, would be al- 
most equivalent to asserting that he was more 
than man. Yet we may well believe, that 
whatever errors he committed, they leaned 
to virtue’s side. He was naturally inclined 
to think better of men than they deserved ; and 
that was the fault of a noble and generous 
mind. 

The most grievous result of Penn’s influence 
upon the king—in the eye’s of Grahame,— 
was the Declaration in favour of Universal 
Toleration. Yet, when we consider the amount 








Among them were delegates from | persons had died in bonds for matters of mere 


conscience to God.’ Twelve hundred Quakers 
Neale’s estimate 
But, continues Mac 
Intosh,—* If we reduce the number of deaths 
to half of Penn’s estimate, and suppose that 
number to be a tenth of the prisoners, it will 
afford a dreadful measure of the suflerings of 
twenty-five thousand prisoners ; and the misery 
within the jails will too plainly indicate the 
beggary, banishment, disquiet, vexation, fear 
and horror, which were spread among the 
whole body of dissenters.” Among those who 
“ availed themselves of the indulgence of James 
I[.,” was the “ world-renowned John Bunyan,” 
who had for several years lain in prison. 
That portion of the Puritan school known as 


of wretchedness relieved by that declaration, a| Independents were much pleased with the de- 


benevolent mind scarcely knows how to cen- 
sure him for inclining the “ tyrant” to so mer- 
ciful an abuse of power. One can hardly 
help wishing, that such abuses had been more 
frequent. ‘This is a weakness apparently un- 
known to Grahame. Mac Intosh, however, 
was not altogether exempt from it. The relief 
afforded, by the declaration, to his suffering 
countrymen, appears to have affected his mind. 


Thousands were then cruelly incarcerated for | 


their religion alone. Imprisonment, he re- 
marks, “ as it is always the safest punishment 
for an oppressor to inflict, so it was in that 
age, in England, perhaps the most cruel. 
Some estimate of the suffering from cold, hun- 
ger, and nakedness, in the dark and noisome 
dungeons, then called prisons, may be formed 
from the remains of such buildings, which in- 
dustrious benevolence has not yet everywhere 
demolished.” ‘ We are told by Thomas Eli- 
wood, the Quaker, a friend of Milton, that when 
a prisoner in Newgate for his religion, he saw 
the heads and quarters of men, who had been 
executed for treason, kept for some time close 
to the cells, and the heads tossed about in sport 


will require something more than Scotch inge- | by the hangman and the more hardened male- 


nuity to assimilate the beginning and end of 
this piece of handiwork. 


factors; and the description given by George 


claration. “Sir Henry Vane was probably 
the first,” says Mac Intosh, ‘* who laid down, 
with perfect precision, the inviolable rights of 
conscience, and the exemption of religion 
from all civil authority. Actuated by these prin- 
ciples, and preferring the freedom of their wor- 
ship even to political liberty, it is not wonder- 
ful that many of this persuasion gratefully 
accepted the deliverance from persecution which 
was proferred by the king.” ‘The Presbyte- 
rians, the more wealthy and educated sect, 
were the descendants of the ancient Puritans.” 
‘In Scotland they continued to be sternly into- 
lerant ; while in England they reluctantly acqui- 
esced in imperfect toleration.” Our historian 
was of the Scottish branch—a genuine twig of 
the old stock. He had little sympathy with the 


joy which the less rigidly righteous expressed at - 


the royal favour. But Mac Intosh says, the lat- 
ter were “the sects who maintained the purest 
principles of religious liberty, and had support- 
ed the most popular systems of government ;” 
and “ of all sects, those who needed the royal 
indulgence most, and who could accept it most 
consistently with their religious principles, were 
the Quakers.” 

Yet earnestly as William Penn desired the 


Fox, the founder of the Quakers, of his own| establishment of religious toleration, he was 
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not indifferent to the means by which it was to las in his early days, ere his vision had been|us models of excellence in every branch of his 
be obtained. ‘The conscientious and careful |‘ blasted by excess of light.” Flora came to|art. In the sublime epic, the noble drama, the 
Clarkson tells us, that “ He wished the king to| cheer him in that chamber hung with rustic | picturesque mask, the graceful elegy, the vigor- 
continue firm to his purpose ; but he knew that} green, where he was visited by Dr. Wright, | ous sonnet—in all he is equally great, equally 


neither test nor penalties could be legally re-|as brightly as under the elms of Horton, pur-|beyond the reach of rivalry, His genius ri- 
moved without the consent of parliament. He | pling 


rejoiced therefore that the parliament were to 
be consulted on the measure ;” for such was 
the promise of the king. 

Grahame often quotes Clarkson, but seems 
to have missed this passage. 


pened with his years, and every poem he wrote 

was a step of purer gold to his Te 
“ all the ground with vernal flowers.” Fs e "rh f 8 : F \ kn Temple e 
The “ primrose that forsaken dies,” ame. His element was sublimity, but he 
“She musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, | possessed in an eminent degree the opposite 
With cowslips wan that hung the pensive head.” | qualities of tenderness and grace, He who 


Stull from the “smooth shaven green,” or the} = the Oh tl of nay —s could ac the 
“arched walks of twilight groves,” he beheld |S°U &S With the sound of a trumpet, knew 

ts also the ‘* tender stops’ of the pastoral flute ; 
and the same hand that armed the rebellious 
legions, and built up the radiant domes of 


Pandemonium, mingled also the cup of en- 


‘ ; : chantment in Comus, and strewed the flowers 
He accepted, from the crown, a territory carved out of Milton realized the canon of Johnson: what 


aaa nd ee teaced aeamedd hivanttin rer rer on the hearse of Lycidas.” 
ne Clearly prescri imits 0. tat cotony. is no e orrowe 1¢ made is own b , the art ! 24 } o i 
then very surprising that, according to the assertion y Such is the enthusiastic eulogy which has 


of Dunlop, he should have attempted to extend his do- with which he adorned and heightened it: if) been pronounced upon his poetry ; but the 
minion northward to the 41st degree :—An attempt, he found a pearl, he set at in gold. Even the Christian reader will remember, with deeper 
which, if successful, would have shorn Pennsylvania | flowers he transplanted from the bowers of the delight, that in all his verses we behold the 


of more than half her fair proportions, and left to| |talian muses bleomed into more luxuriant! flow of a eraver inspiration than ever kindled 
William Penn a strip of less than seventy miles in > 


breadth, beginning among the mountains of the upper brightness than in their native beds. His style the hea rt in the greenest haunts of Parnassus ; 
waters of the Delaware, and extending, westward, and diction corresponded with the majesty of that his 
chiefly through a region of the same rugged and | his theme: In his early poems he had delight- 








Norr.—In the paper of last week, an expression was 
used in relation to Grahame, which requires limitation, 
It had reference only to his comment upon the dispute 
between Baltimore and Penn. Elsewhere the unfair- 
ness of Baltimore is freely admitted. His successful 
encroachment upon Virginia is exposed and censured. 


——"“ the wandering moon, 
Riding in her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way.” 





repulsive aspect. ; ed the ear with a facility, a richness, and a “——— Genius had angelic wings, 
The disappointment of Baltimore is referred by | dance of numbers, that might have smoothed And fed on manna. 
Grahame, in part, to the retributive hand of Divine . oy 


: ae - 

Providence—despoiling him as he had despoiled— the "I yaven wing of darkness till it smiled. rye Tey 

and, in part, to the partiality of the king for Penn. Che festivity of Comus, the merriment of 
Bancroft saw the matter in a different light. In| L’Allegro, the contemplative sadness of the 


his opinion, there is no reason to suppose that any un. Penseroso, were all represented with a truth 
due bias influenced the decision, “ Had a wrong been | 


suspected, the decision would have been reversed at and beauty that nee have charmed the ear of 
the revolution of 1688.” Ina note, he adds :—* The Spenser or of Fletcher. But he had another 
statement in the text is made deliberately,”—* the language for Paradise, not less peculiar and 
ground oa which William Penn rested was true.” and original than the former, but better suited 


Wire-fences,—W ire work is now applied to 
a great many purposes in gardening, and to 
some in agriculture, and we expect shortly to 
be able to announce a mode of coating over 
wire with zinc by the galvanic process, which 
without adding much to his expense, will add 
: oe greatly to its durability. We have lately found 
to that high argument ; for the liquid harmony | jn various parts of the country, that a strained 


and long-drawn-out sweetness of the Eliza-| wire fence four feet high can be put up cheap- 
4th column, 31st line, for full read fair. bethan poets, he substituted the stateliness of| oy, q\| expenses included, than a wooden fence 


(To be continued.) the Grecian muse, recommended by a strain of| of the same height, even without reckoning 

icitnditbils music, deep, clear and solemn as the roll of an anything for the wood. Land-owners, who 

From the Church of England Quarterly Review. |0tgan in a cathedral. Elaborate and compli- have plenty of young larches and Scotch pines 
MILTON. cated as the construction of his versification | jhat might be used in making such fences, find 

appears to the uninitiated reader he more than | that the labour of cutting down the trees and 

The memory of Milton was one of rare te- | once exults in the ease and freedom with which forming them into fences is more than the en- 
nacity, retaining, even in declining age, all its | it flowed from him :— tire cost of the strained wire fence. A wire 


pristine vigor. Alas! not always so clear are fence three feet six inches high is sufficient for 
the evenings of the poet. How aflecting is cattle and sheep. It consists of six horizon- 
the brief passage of autobiography which Ben tal wires through, or fastened to, wooden posts 
Jonson has given us, in his Discoveries! and is put. up for 9d. per yard; and with an 
“Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is additional wire, to render the fence four feet 
the most delicate and frail; it is the first of} And again we find him meditating on the {six inches high, for 10d. per yard; the posts 
our facultics that age invades—Seneca, the being supplied and fixed in the ground by the 
thetorician, confessed of himself he had a mi- proprietor. These posts if tarred and char- 
raculous one; not only to receive but to hold. red, are found to last twenty years. ‘The wires 
I myself could, in my youth, have repeated all| Voltaire is related to have inquired of Pope | are generally painted witth gas tar. Instead 
that | ever made, and so continued till | was | why Milton did not rhyme Paradise Lost? Pa-| o¢ running the wire through the wooden posts, 
past forty; since it is much decayed in me. | radise would have been lost a second time ifhe}it js Saad an improvement to attach them 
Yet I can repeat whole books which I have|had. He left Dryden to “tag his rhymes.” by iron staples; which admits of renewing a 
read, and poems of some selected friends which| Thus we hang our garland upon the poet’s post when it decays.—English Magazine. 

I had liked to charge my memory with. It}tomb; after all, a vain attempt; “ for elo- . 
was wont to be faithful to me; but shaken | quence,” to borrow the words of Coleridge, , 
with age now, and sloth, which weakens the |“ has already exhausted its treasure in his} Useful Hint to Farmers.—The following 
strongest abilities, it may perform somewhat, | praise, and men of genius have rivalled each | plan has invariably been successful in preser- 
but cannot promise much. By exercise it is | other in the splendour of their offerings at the| ving turnips from being destroyed by hares, 
to be made better and serviceable. Whatever | shrine of the bard. He has long ago taken his| rabbits,and other vermin. Let every 30th, 40th 
I pawned with it while | was young and a boy, | seat with the poets of the world. Into the re-| and 50th drill throughout a field be sown with 
it offers me readily, and without stops.” So|motest seclusions of the civilized globe the|Swedes; so long as one of these remains, 
it was with the blind singer of the fall of man; | voice of the old man eloquent has penetrated. |neither hare, rabbit, rook or pigeon will touch 
the splendour of the grass, the glory of the | Even the lone Icelander, placed ‘ far amid the} either a white or yellow turnip.—Bell’s Week- 
flower, the beauty of the elements were around | melancholy main,’ has listened in his own|\ly Messenger. 

him and upon him as vividly and as sensibly | tongue to the story of Paradise. He has left —— 





_ Errors last week.—2d column 13th line, for duty, 
intolerance, read duty of intolerance. 


“Tf answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitations unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires, 
Easy, my unpremeditated verse.” 





“thoughts that voluntary move 
IIlarmonious numbers.” 
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FATHER IS COMING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


The clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done : 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
‘The wild night wind is blowing cold, 
*Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold. 


He’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He's stronger than the storm ; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart, it is so warm, 

For father’s heart is stout and true, 

As ever human bosom knew ! 


He makes all toil, all hardship, light :— 
Would all men were the same, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame! 
Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear! 


—Nay, do not shut the shutters, child, 
For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see it shining plain ; 
I’ve heard him say s loves to mark 
The cheerful firelight through the dark. 


And we'll do all that father likes ; 
His wishes are so few— 

Would they were more! That every hour 
Some wish of his 1 knew! 

I'm sure it makes a happy day 

When I can please him any way. 


—I know he’s coming by this sign— 
That baby’s sitet GAA ay 

See how he laughs, and crows, and stares— 
Heaven bless the merry child ; 

He’s father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him. 


Hark ! hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate. 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait! 
Shout, baby, shout! and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands ! 





TO THE DOVE. 
BY THE LATE J. ¥, SMITH, 


Hail, emblem of the dearest tie, 
That haman hearts can bind, 
Love’s all devoted constancy 
When kindred souls are joined! 
Than thee, no purer image fills 
A niche in nature’s shrine, 
Type of ecstatic transport’s thrills, 
And feeling’s glow divine. 


The eagle and the vulture share 
Dominien of the sky ; 

I mark the imperial lords of air 
With royal pomp sweep by ; 

But ah! their flight, far onward spread, 
No soft emotion brings ; 

Foreboding sounds of woe pervade 
The rushing of their wings. 


But thou, what melting sweetness glows, 
In thy long, melting note, 

Heard where the random wild flower blows 
In forest glooms remote. 

O, more than language can express, 
Of love and truth is there ;— 

The depth of woman’s tenderness,— 
The purity of prayer! 


Yet, spotless dove, religion lends 
My theme a glory too— 

A charm, harmoniously that blends 
With nature’s simple due; 

O marvellous was the sign of love 
Through thee to mortals given, 

When stooped by brooding wings above 
The Majesty of heaven! 
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Bird of the consecrated plume, 
Whom earth’s Creator chose, 
(Whilst yet above its watery tomb 
One lonely mountain rose,) 
To waft the pledge of peace to men, 
The olive’s welcome bough ; 
I hail thee, mercy’s herald then, 
Her sacred symbol now. 
or 
For“ The Friend.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 126.) 


Friends in Philadelphia had long been under 
a concern for the good of those who had been 
slaves, and were anxious in some measure to 
compensate the coloured race for the injuries 
which had been inflicted on it by the whites. 
From this feeling resulted a school established 
for the free education of negro and mulatto 
children, in 1770, under the direction of a 
committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in that city. An account of this school, of 
which Anthony Benezet was a chief promoter, 
has recently been published.* 

Towards the close of 1769, a fervent desire 
for the preservation of their members from in- 
consistent conduct, and for the recovery of some 
who had fallen into evil and improper habits, 
induced the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
to appoint a committee to visit and warn such 
in the love of the gospel as they feared had 
already taken missteps, or were in danger 
of going astray. A minute made at an adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, held Twelfth month 4th, 
states the conclusion to be “to nominate a 
number of Friends to join with the overseers in 
visiting and admonishing such members of the 
meeting, whether heads of families or young 
persons, who for want of due circumspection 
and care in their conduct, have failed of keep- 
ing within the limits incumbent on every one 
making profession of the Truth with us to ob- 
serve; more especially such as frequent ale- 
houses, taverns, and places of diversion, or 
associate with persons whose conversation tends 
to alienate their minds from that sobriety and 
godly simplicity, which tends to confirm us in 
the brotherly love and fellowship of the Gospel. 
John Hunt, Hezekiah Williams, John Pember- 
ton, Isaac Zane, John Morris, William Norton, 
Samuel Emlen, Jr., Samuel Clark, John Drink- 
er, Jr., Samuel Morton, Samuel Hopkins, Isaac 
Attmore, Benjamin Sharpless, and Joseph Mar- 
riot, are desired to enter into this service.” 

This committee and the overseers met ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the meeting, 
and having classed themselves, they soon after 
entered upon the laborious service, of visiting 
many members, some of them various times, 
to warn the heedless among them, to instruct 
the ignorant, to strengthen the weak. ‘This 
service they were closely occupied in for the 
following seven months, and during part of the 
time they had the aid and assistance of Samuel 
Eastburn in the labour. 


* See “ Friend,” vol. 17, pp. 162. 170. 178. 
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This committee on the 10th of Seventh 
month, 1770, drew up a report to the Monthly 
Meeting of their proceedings, from which we 
extract the following: ‘In the performance of 
this trust, we have visited, and administered 
caution and advice to several, who though not 
so obviously irregular as to be chargeable with 
the breach of a written Rule of Discipline, yet 
might be in danger of being drawn aside by 
too great familiarity with such whose minds 
and conversation are not sufficiently limited by 
the Spirit of Truth. 

“We have likewise visited such who are 
known to indulge themselves in frequenting 
taverns and ale-houses unnecessarily, and 
places of diversion, and unprofitable amuse- 
ment; also such whom we understand have 
been so imprudent as to be concerned in en- 
couraging and promoting lotteries.” 

“We have likewise taken some pains to 
advise and caution such professors among us, 
who have shown a disposition to countenance 
or join with the people in their public associa- 
tions, formed with a view of asserting and 
maintaining the civil liberties of the colonies, 
in Opposition to some late acts of parliament ; it 
being, as we apprehend, very inconsistent with 
the peaceable principle of our Christian pro- 
fession, and the uniform conduct of our worthy 
predecessors, to pursue or approve of such me- 
thods as have been proposed by many inconsi- 
derate people in this and some neighbouring 
colonies, for obtaining a redress of the griev- 
ances they complain of. We have the satis. 
faction to find, that most of those who were 
without due consideration prevailed upon to 
compose part of a committee appointed by the 
traders of this city, to superintend some affairs 
of a mercantile nature, which early gave occa- 
sion of uneasiness and concern to Friends, have 
withdrawn from that trust, there being now, as 
we are informed, but two or three members of 
our religious Society, who continue to attend 
that service ; and these, we hope, may likewise 
by further endeavours be prevailed with to sub- 
mit to the advice of their brethren, and with- 
draw from a service, the inconsistency and 
inconveniences whereof we apprehend they 
have not sufficiently considered.” 

As the various efforts made by Friends and 
others had failed in inducing John Penn to 
exert his influence against the prevailing and 
increasing corruptions in the province, the 
Meeting for Sufferings next believed it to be 
their duty to lay the subject before Thomas 
Penn and Richard Penn, the proprietors. On 
the 19th of Seventh month, 1770, they pre- 
pared the following. 

‘“* The address of the People called Quakers 
in the province of Pennsylvania, to their es 
teemed friends Thomas Penn and Richard 
Penn, proprietors and governors in chief of the 
said province. 

“Frequent occasions are presented to us of 
reviving the remembrance of the pious care of 
your honourable father, to unite with our wor- 
thy ancestors in the noble purpose of promo- 
ting piety, virtue, and godly living, in the first 
settlement of this province, many valuable tes- 
timonials of which, appear in the origmal laws 
and constitution of the government. With 
reverent thankfulness to the gracious Author 
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of all good, we can assure you, there is yet a 
considerable number of the freemen, animated 
with the same principle, and often concerned to 
stir up the pure mind in others to a thankful 
remembrance of the signal blessings, which, by 
Divine favour, have been conferred, and are 
graciously continued to us; firmly believing 
that this state of mind, and the course of con- 
duct it leads into, is acceptable to God and will 
be rewarded by him. 

“On this principle we are now engaged to 
address you, fervently desiring, that as your 
superior station affords you the power of being 
more instrumental than others in suppressing 
vice and immorality, and frustrating every pub- 
lic attempt to introduce scenes of wantonness 
and folly among us, we may obtain your ap- 
probation and concurrence with our endeavours 
to avert the pernicious effects of some late 
attempts of that kind. 

“The pious and most considerate of other 
religious denominations have, at times, for some 
years past, been repeatedly concerned to ad- 
dress the Governors you have placed here, 
against the strolling stage-players who have 
come to this city; and as they were disap- 
pointed of obtaining a residence here, there 
was grounds to hope some good effect had 
attended those expressions of that religious con- 
cern. 

“ Since the coming of our present governor, 
such attempts have been made to establish a 
theatre and public annual horse-races, that we 
have had renewed occasions to apply to him, 
and entreat him to exert the authority he is 
invested with, for the suppression of these pub- 
lic and irreligious diversions. Addresses have 
been likewise made to him against the stage- 
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jis said to them, ‘You are to be no longer 
| stewards.’ 

** In that love which is without dissimulation, 
we salute you, and are your faithful friends. 

“ Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, being a committee of our Yearly 
Meeting, held at Philadelphia, the 19th of 
Seventh month, 1770. 

Joun Pemperron, Clerk.” 

This address was forwarded to Friends in 

| London, with a copy of the last address pre- 
sented to Governor Penn, that the matter might 
be fully understood by those who should lay it 
before the proprietors. John Reynell, Israel 

Pemberton, James Pemberton, and Samuel 

Emlen, Jr., were appointed to forward it to 

England,—in doing which they addressed a 

private letter to John Fothergill, Jacob Hagen, 


Daniel Mildred, and David Barclay, in which | 


is the following passage :—* As we have men- 
tioned in our address that several applications 
have been made to the Governor by Friends 
and others, that you and other Friends may 
be better acquainted with the endeavours which 
have been used here to obviate the necessity 
of this application to the proprietaries, we send 
you copies of those addresses. The horse- 
races are an evil of as pernicious tendency as 
the stage-plays, while they continue, and have 
the more particularly affected Friends, as they 
are appointed in the centre but unbuilt part of 
the city, and have been several years in the 
week of our Yearly Meeting, though we have 
repeatedly remonstrated against it. Whether 
our endeavours may succeed or not, to prevent 
the torrent of corruption overspreading the city 
and country, we think it our duty to bear our 
testimony against it, desiring by every means 


players, by great numbers of the inhabitants of|in our power to perpetuate the happiness we 


other religious societies ; and we were some- 
time flattered with promises from some in pow- 
er, that regard would be manifested to these 
our requests ; but the public countenance and 
encouragement lately given to these profane, 
ensnaring entertainments, determines us after 
much deliberate consideration, to address you 
on this subject ; earnestly entreating, that the 
honour of God and the welfare and prosperity 
of the people under your government, may en- 
gage your serious attention to the importance 
of the trust committed to you, and that thereby 
you may be incited to exercise your power and 
influence to prevent the continuance of those 
nurseries of pride, idleness, extravagance, and 
luxury, by which many of the people are 
already much corrupted and debased, 

“The piety and wisdom with which whole- 
some laws were provided against these and 
other public evils, have justly rendered the 
name of your venerable father worthy of true 
honour, and laid the foundation of peace and 
happiness to the people; many of the tem- 
poral benefits and advantages of which you 
have possessed, Considering that the time is 
short in which any temporal possession can be 
retained, our desires and prayers are sincere 
and ardent, that you may religiously exercise 

€ power you are entrusted with, and may ob- 
lain the assurance of that more excellent enjoy- 
ment of the eternal recompense of reward, 
which will be certainly granted to those who 
are able to render a faithful account, when it 


have heretofore enjoyed, and that our succes- 
sors may have such proofs of our concern for 
their welfare, as we have of the virtue of our 
predecessors.” 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘The Friend.” 
JOHN HECKEWELDER. 


The Life of Joun Heckewetper, by Epwarp 
Ronpruater, of Nazareth, Pa. Edited 
by B. H. Coares, M.D., Philadelphia, 
1847, 


This is a modest and unassuming narrative 
of the life of a most estimable man, who devo- 
ted the greater portion of his days to the duties 
of a missionary among the Indians, and whose 
name is familiar, and held in high regard with 
all who are acquainted with the attempts made 
to civilize and enlighten our native tribes. Joho 
Heckewelder was the son of one of those Mo- 
ravian exiles who left their native Germany, 
and settled for atime in England, of which 
country he was a native. He accompanied his 
father to Pennsylvania when in his twelfth 
year, and settled at Bethlehem, where he learn- 
ed the trade of a cooper. On his 19th birth- 
day he left Bethlehem, and accompanied the 
well-known Christian Frederick Post, on a 
journey to visit the Indians on the Ohio. With 
this journey commenced those missionary la- 
bours which filled nearly half a century of his 
long and useful life. He has himself given us 











ithe account of his life, and of the Indians 
|among whom it was passed, in a highly valu- 
|able and interesting volume, and the impression 
which his work made upon the public was deep 
and lasting. 

“* He was well known in Philadelphia ; which 
after his age and infirmities, combined with 
other circumstances, compelled him to relin- 
quish the mission, he occasionally visited. 
With Doctor Wistar, who was also of German 
extraction, he was particularly intimate ; but 
he was known to almost all the men of letters 
in our city, and respected by them all. In his 
|demeanour he was modest and unassuming. 
|From his long residence among the Indians, 
he seemed to have imbibed something of their 
'manners. Courteous and easy in his inter- 
course with every one, a stranger to all affec- 
| tation and artificial ceremony, somewhat inclin- 
ed to taciturnity, or at least never obtruding 
himself on the notice of others, or seeking to 
lead the conversation, those who personally 
knew him were the more inclined to give credit 
to his book, and those who read his book before 
they personally knew him, found that the man 
corresponded with the character of which the 
book gave them the idea. 

“The work was received with general ap- 
probation. It was evidently written to support 
no party, to explain no peculiar system, to 
promote no personal views: he had formed the 
narrative for his own private amusement or 
|use, and his consent to appear as an author, 
both of this and of a subsequent publication, 
was not given without reluctance, 

‘“« He presented to us some new views of the 
Indian character. He impressed us with the 
belief that these people were still more acute, 
more politic, and in some respects more refined, 
than had been generally understood. 

** But the whole account of them was con- 
veyed in a manner so plain and unaflected, 
with such evident candour and apparent accu- 
racy, that conviction generally, if not univer- 
sally, followed perusal.” 

The following sketch of Heckewelder’s first 
journey to the West in the spring of 1762, is 
highly graphic and interesting. 

“From Litiz we pursued our journey on 
horseback. When we were ready to start, 
Post, in his enthusiastic way, began to sing, 
The brethren stood before the doors of their 
houses, and took leave of us as we travelled 
along the street. At Lancaster we were kind- 
ly received by the Brethren and the friends of 
the Congregation. The latter could not help 
considering the idea of going to the distant In- 
dians merely to bring them the word of recon- 
ciliation, as a most daring adventure ; still they 
did all in their power to render our short stay 
comfortable. Among them the well-known 
Jew, Joseph Symonds, was foremost. At the 
close of our first day’s journey from Lancaster, 
we put up at Middletown for the night. The 
next day, after a ride of eight miles, we crossed 
the Susquehannah at Harris’s ferry. The 
river had risen fearfully from the melting of 
immense quantities of snow ; and it was with 
great difficulty that we could persuade the fer- 
rymen to attempt the dangerous passage. At 
last we crossed in safety, after having been 
carried nearly a mile down the stream by the 
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rapid current. Having been delayed so long | wolves began their dismal howl, which was 
at the ferry, we could only travel four miles/the hunter’s night music all the year round. 
further before nightfall. ‘The next day we| Jack had no stable ; but our horses found tole- | 
arrived at Carlisle ; where we remained several rable pasture on a piece of land of about three 
hours, as Post had to make arrangements for | acres, which had been cleared and fenced in 
the reception of the Indians, whom he had pro- | by the hunter and his sons, The young men 
mised the Governor to invite and accompany | offered to watch our beasts, and protect them 
to this place, in order to hold a talk with the! from the wolves. A bell was fastened to the 


| prize the success of which was more than 
|doubtful, each kind word is an angel from 
heaven. 

««¢ Post had expected to be able to make ar. 
rangements at Fort Pitt for a supply of flour, 
which could easily have been brought to our 
new home by the travelling traders. But to 
our great disappointment, the magazine had 


. r . . | ° . . ; . 
government officers. We stopped for the night| neck of each horse, a few fires were kindled, | been overflowed by a tremendous inundation, 


at Mount Rock, eight miles from Carlis!e ; and|the hunters took their guns, and, followed by | and no flour was to be had. 


on the following day reached Shippensburg, a} their dogs, began their watch, while we tried 
distance of twenty-one miles from Carlisle.|to refresh ourselves by a good night’s sleep. 
Here we took leave of the white settlements ;| But in this we were disappointed. ‘The howl- 
the howling wilderness being full before us. | ing of the wolves, the barking of the dogs, the 


In every direction, the blackened ruins of|tinkling of the bells, by means of which the 


Neither could any 

be procured from the surrounding country, as 

there were no farms within hundreds of miles, 
(To be concluded.) 





Fitzgerald’s Patent Threshing Machine.— 


houses and barns, and remnants of chimneys} young men were enabled to tell where the! The desideratum so long sought for in thresh. 


met our-eyes ; the sad memorials of the cruel-| horses were, and more than all the continual 
ties committed by the French and Indians, dur- 
ing the savage warfare of 1756, and the follow- | father of their watchfulness, and the answer- 
ing years; concerning which many horrible| ing cry of the old hunter from within, drove 
stories were related to us by eye-witnesses.| sleep from our eyes. Still we were thankful 
This was nothing to cheer us; but there was | for the safety in which we were permitted to 
certainly am exhortation contained in all this,| pass the night; and the next morning we took 
to hasten to bring the tidings of peace to the|an affectionate leave of this wild but hospitable 
ferocious red man, for they are ‘to all people.’ | family. 

“Eleven miles beyond Shippensburg, Post} ‘We soon reached Stony Creek; where 
struck into a mountain path; it being shorter|}we were very nearly brought to a perfect 
by several miles than the wagon road, which|stand. ‘The bed of the creck is about four rods 
made the circuit of the mountain. ‘The path| wide, but the water had risen to a great height ; 
was almost invisible, and the ascent was exces-| the canoe had been carried off by the stream 
sively steep and rocky. the night before, and the few settlers, together 

“* After a journey of several days our travel-| with a small garrison, were all on the other 
lers arrived at the Juniata Crossings. Having] side of the creek. After many entreaties and 
narrowly escaped drowning in the rapid stream, | promises on our part, a sugar trough* was 
they pursued their journey, and soon after | brought from the woods ; and in this novel ves- 
passed * Bloody Run ;’ where a body of English | sel, we were safely ferried over ; but had almost 
soldiers, whilst escorting a number of wagons | lost our horses, which were saved only by the 
loaded with provisions for Fort Pitt, fell into an | greatest exertions, Having crossed the Laurel 
ambuscade of French and Indians, and so many | Hill and the Chestnut Ridge, we reached Bushy 
were killed, that the stream seemed filled with | Run on the Ist of April, and pushed on rapid- 
blood, Hence the name. Seven miles farther} ly, in order if possible to reach Pittsburgh, dis- 
on at Fort Bedford, where there was a strong | tance twenty-five miles, before night. Having 
garrison, Heckewelder’s missionary journey |approached the Fort within seven or eight 
was almost brought to an end. He fell into} miles, we suddenly found ourselves on the field 
the hands of recruiting officers, with whom he} of Braddock’s defeat. A dreadful sight was 
had no little difficulty ; but on showing the in-| presented to onr eyes. Skulls and bones of 





dorsement on his indenture, by which his for-|the unfortunate men slain here on the 9th of 


mer master, had transferred his legal power 
over H. to Post, he was suffered to proceed. 
On the 30th of March, Post and his compan-| against them, made dismal music, as, with the 
ions began to cross the Alleghany mountains. | Monongahela full in view, we rode over this 
‘The snow began to fall rapidly, and had} memorable battle-ground. 

already covered the ground to the depth of| ‘“* We felt as if relieved from an insupport- 
three feet and a half. The cold became more! able weight, when, on arriving at Fort Pitt, 


July, 1755, lay scattered all around ; and the 
sound of our horses’ hoofs continually striking 


intense ; and we were reminded of our possible} we again found ourselves in the company of 


fate by a large number of carcasses of horses, | the living. 
which were scattered along the mountain path. 
However, there was nothing left us but to push 
on as fast as we could. It was eleven miles 
to the nearest habitation; and to turn back| McKinney ; who received us in a very friendly 
was out of the question. Fortunately the snow | and hospitable manner. Within the Fort, also, 
ceased falling in the afternoon ; otherwise we | we met with kind well-wishers ; and the treat- 
should have lost the road and perished. After} ment we received at the hands of the gallant 
a most painful ride, we managed to gain the | edanmander Col. Bouquet, and all his officers, 
summit of the mountain. Without halting, we/ calls for my lasting gratitude. Toa youth far 
began to descend, and soon found ourselves in| from home and friends, engaged in an enter- 
the midst of a thick and dark forest of hemlock 
trees. At last,aftera hard day’s journey, and| [* Hollow logs, either naturally such from decay 
just as night came on, we succeeded in reach- | and the ravages of animals, or scooped out artificially, 
ing the cabin of a hunter, whose name was| Were frequently used by the Indians of the Delaware 


° “ ‘ family, as canoes; and among the earlier white settlers 
2 I o > 2 ack - ae - ’ ine ns i. 4 
Jack Miller, (also Saucy Jack,) in Edmonds’s for industrial purposes. The birch bark fitted for boat- 
Swamp. 


Scarcely had we entered when the } ing, is not common in these parts of the country. —Eb.) 


z. The only private dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of the Fort was situated at the 
|junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela. 
It was owned by two traders, Davenport and 























\l| ing machines, is fully accomplished in this no- 
shouting of the guard without, to assure their) vel and very economical machine, namely, a 


sufficient speed of the cylinder, with an easy, 
moderate pace of the horses; and, for saving 
labour, efficiency in operating, and leaving the 
grain and the straw unbroken, this machine 
will certainly commend itself to every man’s 
judgment. For safety to those employed 
about it, it certainly is of immense importance 
being furnished with plain beaters instead of 
spikes. 

The following testimony to the merits of 
this labour-saving machine is from the Phila- 
delphia North American. We had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a newly invented thresh- 
er, yesterday, in company with E. S. Warne 
of 73 Marshall street. It was made and pa- 
tented by Jesse Fitzgerald, of New York, 
and one of the machines is now at the yard 
on the corner of Filth and Coates streets, 
The novelty and ingenuity of this useful, sim- 
ple and economical machine, will ensure its 
successful introduction, and its working’ will 
place it among the most valuable agricultural 
implements of the day. It is so constructed 
that the speed required is obtained in the in- 
side of the cylinder, which admits of a large 
pulley being used on the shaft, and greatly 
lessens the power required to drive it. We 
were informed that one horse can with ease 
thresh one hundred bushels of good wheat per 
day, with only two men and a boy to assist. 
We notice especially its great advantage of 
safety to those employed about it, the little in- 
jury it inflicts on the straw, and the total ab- 
sence of broken grains among the threshed 
wheat. We take pleasure in recommending it 
for economy and efficiency to every one in- 
terested in improving agricultural implements 
and saving labour. 

The Editor of the United States Gazette 
also gives it his approbation in the following: 
A day or two ago, we saw a threshing ma- 
chine, which seems to combine three very de- 
sirable requisites in the work of separating the 
seed from the straw, viz., that of simplicity in 
construction, great speed in action, and small- 
ness in size. It is constructed in such a man- 
ner that the speed is derived inside of the cy- 
linder; and this arrangement admits of a 
large driving pulley being placed upon the shaft, 
which greatly increases the means of propul- 
sion, and thereby.lessens the occasion for pow- 
er to keep the machine in motion. Thus, with 
one horse attached to the sweep or lever, it 
performed as much work as is usually accom 
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horses, and without breaking the straw or 
tearing the grain. The machine is the inven- 
tion of Jesse Fitzgerald of New York. 





The great Lust.—Of all things here below, 
wealth is that on which poor deluded man ~ 
chiefly tempted, even to the end of life, to 
place ‘his confidence ; and when riches increase, 
it proves a hard task for the human heart to 
keep its affections sufficiently detached from | 
them. But he who by injustice acquireth the 
earthly mammon, justly forfeiteth the treasures 
of heaven; and he who is made vain and 
covetous by money, however honestly gotten, 
renders that a curse to one, which was designed | 
as a blessing to many, and drowns himself in | 
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ing another on the same terms, took the office | 
upon himself. When visiters came to view! 
the gallery, he put on the old livery and at-| 
tended them through it, displaying a critical 
acquaintance with the merits of each picture, 
that delighted all and astonished those who 
were able to appreciate his erudition. Some- 
times the visiters, supposing him to be really | 
the servant, would make the master the 
subject of sarcastic observations, some calling 
him an eccentric fool, and others a madman, 
and wondering that his friends did not have 
him declared a lunatic. All this he listened to 
either with perfect indifference, or making pal- 
liating excuses, as his old servant used to do, 
and when their curiosity was satisfied, holding 





the spring which should have watered all| out his hand for the accustomed fee.” 


around him.—Bishop Horne. 





Earthquake in Scotland.—A smart shock 
of earthquake has been experienced over a 
pretty extensive district in the centre of Scot- 
land. About midnight on Tuesday, November 
the 24th, Crieff, Perth, Idundee, Cupar Fife, 
and Dollar, had all felt the shock, which ap- 
pears to have occurred almost simultaneously 
throughout the extensive tract of country 
which comprehends these towns; the first that 
has been felt in this neighbourhood since the 
23rd of October 1839, It awoke many sleep- 
ers from their slumbers, and seemed as far as 
we could judge, to vibrate from west to east. 
The night was damp, dark, and cloudy, with 
scarce a breeze stirring, and of very mild tem- 
perature—exactly such as the night of the 
23d of October, 1839. The barometer had 
risen during the day to about 29 44, but this 
morning it has again sunk a little. Altogether 
the character of the weather this autumn has 
very much resembled that of 1839; a great 
quantity of rain, (about twenty-seven inches 
since July,) the sky, for the last month, 
charged with close, dense, dark clouds—the 
atmosphere soft, mild, hazy, and dripping, with 
an irregular barometer, taking sudden and ex- 
treme movements. It is to be remarked that 
these earthquakes happen generally in October 
and November, during the night, when there 
is little or no wind, with soft rain falling, the 
earth’s surface being charged heavily with 
moisture. — Scotsman. 








An Enthusiast—We read in a Belgium 
journal: “The sale of the gallery of paint- 
ings of Van N. of Brussels who died in the 
course of the last month, is advertised. This 
celebrated amateur not only devoted his life, 
but sacrificed the whole of his fortune, which 
originally produced him a revenue of 40,000f. 
a year, to his passion for possessing the mas- 
ter pieces of the great Flemish artists. Re- 
duced by this to the want of even the necessa- 
ties of life, he could not be induced to part 
with even one of his cherished treasures. At 
last, an old servant, who continued to serve 
him without wages, converted the gallery into 
a source for the maintenance of his master 
and himself, by applying the gratuitous wages 
given him for showing the splendid collection 
to visiters, in purchasing food for thenr both. 
A few years ago the faithful and aflectionate 





Sedentary and Active Life.—The Swiss 
are as capable as any body of minute seden- 
tary toil; witness the watchmaking. But look 
at the chamois hunting of the same race of 
men. When one brother of a family is sitting 
poring over the little wheels he is fashioning, 
or the steel springs he is polishing, with all the 
delicate craft of a Clerkenwell workman, an- 
other brother is up and away among the Alps, 
leaping over chasms of reek or ice, clamber- 
ing up gullies, creeping-through chill crannies 
in the ice, sinking a hole in the snow to hide 
himself from his prey, or intently looking 
round from some perilous pinnacle or shelf, on 
which he has lighted in his ardour, without 
considering how he was to get forward or 
backward. When he returns to his home in 
the valley, faint with hunger, and ready to 
sink under the weight of his game and gun, 
he sees perhaps the boat of a third brother 
struggling with a sudden squall on the lake, 
buffeted by waves like those of a stormy sea, 
but brought to shore safely at last by the 
strenuous oar and calm skill of the rower. A 
fourth brother may take possession of the 
horns of the chamois, and cut and polish them 
and make ornaments of them, with a labour 
as skilled and minute as that of the watch- 
maker. Here within the life of one family, 
is such provision made for the exercise of ac- 
tive and sedentary power, that there is no fear 
that either kind of power will die.—Martineau, 
in the People’s Journal. 

— 

Artificial Fire-works in Miniature.—Put 
half a drachm of solid phosphorus into a 
large pint Florence flask, pour upon it a gill 
and a half of water, and place the whole over 
a spirit lamp; light the wick, which should be 
about half an inch from the flask, and as soon as 
the water is heated, streams of fire will issue 
from the water by starts, resembling sky rock- 
ets ; some particles will adhere to the glass, 
representing stars, and frequently will display 
brilliant rays. ‘These appearances will con- 
tinue at times till the water begins to simmer, 
when immediately a curious aurora borealis 
begins, and gradually ascends till it collects to 
a pointed flame ; when it has continued half a 
minute, blow out the flame of the lamp, and 
the point that was formed will rush down, 
forming beautiful illuminated clouds of fire 
rolling over each other for some time, which, 


| the stars may be increased. 
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aring, a splendid hemisphere of stars 
presents itself; after waiting a minute or so, 
re-light the lamp, and nearly the same phe- 
nomenon will be displayed as from the begin- 
ning. Let a repetition of lighting and re-light- 
ing of the lamp be made for several times that 
Afier the third or 
fourth time of blowing out the lamp, in a few 
moments after the internal surface of the flask 
is dry, many of the stars will shoot with great 


splendour from either side, and some of them 


will fire off with brilliant rays ; these appear. 
ances will continue several minutes. What 
remains in the flask will serve for the same ex- 
periment several times, and without adding any 
more water. Care should be taken, after the 
experiment is over, to lay the flask and water 
in a cool place. j 

Culture of the Strawberry.—This being 
universally acknowledged to be the most deli- 
cious of small fruits, | have determined to ap- 
pend a few practical directions with regard to 
its cultivation and the selection of the best va- 
rieties. Ina deep rich soil the roots of the 
strawberry penetrate eighteen inches or two 
feet. The soil therefore, should be worked 
very deep, and a quantity of rotted manure 
well incorporated. Pulverize the ground tho- 
roughly, and mark off your beds by a line in 
rows three feet apart, with an alley of eighteen 
inches. Set the plants in the rows eighteen 
inches asunder, and suffer the vines to extend 
so as to occupy the whole three feet space— 
observing to cultivate them two or three times 
during the spring and summer with the hoe, 
and exterminate the weeds and grass as they 
make their appearance, ‘I'he alternate space 
of eighteen inches permit nothing to grow on, 
as this is designed as an alley for the gatherers 
to walk on. You may prepare your beds to 
any extent by marking off the ground alter- 
nately in spaces of three feet and eighteen 
inches. The strawberry will adapt itself to 
any rich soil so as to be productive ; but the 
soil which it greatly prefers is a deep loam. 
The best varieties for our climate are the Ear- 
ly Scarlet, Red Wood, Hudson Bay, Bayne’s 
Prolific, Hovey’s Seedling, and Downton. We 
may also add the Alpine Monthly.—Dr. J. H. 
Bayne. 

The above, from the Marlborough (Md.) 
Gazette was written by one of the best horti- 
culturists in the country, a gentleman who has 
had the liberality to try all varieties within his 
reach of fruits, belonging to this climate, to 
test their quality and their powers of produc- 
tion. Perhaps no gentleman in the Middle 
States has a more splendid display of straw- 
berries, among other large and small fruits, 
than Dr. Bayne. His residence is on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac, opposite Alex- 
andria, and so bountiful have been the respon- 
ses of the earth to his scientific appeals, that 
what was undertaken as a matter of amuse- 
ment may be carried on with a view to profit. 
—Late Paper. 








To Mend Iron Pots.—To repair cracks, 
&c., in iron pots or pans, mix some finely silt- 
ed lime with well-beaten whites of eggs, till 
reduced to a paste; then add some iron file 
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dust; apply the composition to the injured {copies of 
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part, and it will soon become hard and fit for | issued from the Society’s depdt at Paris, and 


use.—Late paper. 





To Mend Cracked Stoves.—Cracks in 
stoves and stove-pipe are readily closed by a 
paste madeof ashes and salt with water. Iron 
turnings or filings, sal ammoniac and water, 
make a harder and more durable cement.— Ib. 

To soften old, hard putty.—Put soap on the 
putty fora short time. Panes of glass may 
easily be removed by the application of soft 
soap for a few hours, however hard the putty 
has become.—Jbid. 

To drive rats from your premises.—Buy 
one pound of chloride of lime, and scatter it 
dry in every rat hole and place that they visit, 
in the cellar and other parts of the house, 
in and under the cellar wall; and they will 
soon leave you. Do not put it on or very 
near any articles of family provisions.—Jbid. 





The. Ocean.—So vast is the Atlantic Ocean 
that all the ships in the world might be disper- 


sed over it so that one might not be in sight of 


another.—Jbid. 





The velocity of a Cannon Ball or Shot.— 
When the mammoth cannon was recently 
proved at South Boston, the heaviest shell was 
thrown about three miles, and the time occu- 

ied in its journey was a minute and a half, 
Thus it appears that its velocity was only about 
double that of some of the English railroad 
expresses.—TIbid, 
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We trust it will be the settled and unwaver- 
ing determination of our Burlington county 
Friends to follow out to the full the plan as in- 
dicated below. “ Jersey fashion” will of course 
include an honest testimony against slavery in 
every respect. 

* A company of about thirteen, chiefly Bur- 
lington county Friends and farmers, have 
bought 2,000 acres in Fairfax county, Virginia, 
for about $25,000, or $124 an acre. They 
intend to colonize and farm it, Jersey fashion. 
The whole or most of the land belonged for- 
merly to the Mount Vernon estate. A very 
large immigration to Virginia, from New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and other states, is now 
going on. 


Old Virginia are beginning to blossom like the 
rose.” 





It would seem from the subjoined paragraph 
that a change of no little importance has come 





Under the ploughs and spades of 
these northern farmers, the worn-out lands of 
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over the people of France, since the awful days | 


of revolutionary infidelity. May it not be 
seeming only, but real and permanent. 

“Toe Biste 1n France.—The Quarterly 
Paper of the Foreiga Evangelical Society, re- 
ports a further distribution in France, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of 130,317 


are irrespective of the distributions of other and 
kindred institutions, operating for the benefit of 
that country. The same society, during the 
year 1845-46, has employed 110 colporteurs, 
at an expense of 75,062 francs.” 





The purport of the annexed paragraph taken 
from another paper, will be acceptable infor- 
mation to many of our readers. 

“ EDUCATION AMONG THE INDIANS.—In the 
Report of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs 
to our government, it is stated that much atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject of education 
among the Indian tribes. All who have made 
any material change from the hunter state to 
some settled pursuit, are becoming anxious to 
have schools established among them for the 
education of their children. ‘The manual-la- 
bour schools are shown to be decidedly the best 
in all respects ; and those that have been put in 
operation have been attended with the most 
satisfactory result. So much interested are 
some of the tribes on this subject, who have 
tasted the benefits of a good practical educa- 
tion, that they voluntarily devote a considerable 
amount of their own funds to the establishment 
of schools.” 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


Subscribers and others wishing to have the 
10th volume of the Friends’ Library bound, 
can be furnished with copies at the office, 134 
South Front street. Those whose volumes 
have been retained for binding, are requested 


to forward their lists, specifying the names of 


the subscribers, the number of copies, and the 
description of binding, also the conveyance by 
which they are to be sent. 

In taking a review of the present volume of 
the Library, the Editors are encouraged to be- 
lieve that it does not fall behind any which 


have preceded it, in the value or importance of 


its contents. Itenters more largely than either 
of the others, into doctrinal matter, giving a 
clear and concise view of many of those pre- 
cious truths which our worthy forefathers were 
divinely called to uphold; which they proved 
conclusively, to be in accordance with the tes- 
timony of the Holy Scriptures, and which their 
successors of the present day, are under a so- 
lemn obligation faithfully to maintain. 
Although the work has already extended 
through ten volumes, there is still a consider- 
able amount of excellent matter unpublished in 
it, which it is desirable should make a part of 
the series, especially, as the Library now forms 
almost the only collection of Friends’ writings 
to be found in many families and neighbour- 
hoods, and will probably be more exclusively 
so, in years to come. When we look toward 
succeeding generations, as well as the large 
number of youth now growing up in the Socie- 
ty, it does seem a matter of great importance 
that there should be printed and preserved to 
to posterity, a good selection of those valuable 
writings which set forth the principles and tes- 
timonies of the religious Society of which we 
are members, the faithfulness and zeal of our 
predecessors in suflering for and spreading the 

















the Holy Scriptures. These have | Truth, and the blessed effects which it wrought 


in their hearts ; producing a life and conversa. 
tion becoming the gospel, and sustaining them 
in the hours of sickness and of death, by the 
undoubted assurance that they had not follow. 
ed cunningly devised fables, but the very Trath 
of God, the end whereof would be everlasting 
life, With these views the Editors desire to 
persevere in their labours, while there is mat. 
ter-suitable for the work, and sufficient encour. 
agement is given for its support. 

It is probable some of our readers may be 
acquainted with the first edition of the Journal 
of Samuel and Mary Neale, each forming a 
small duodecimo volume, and the former re. 
printed some years ago in this country. They 
were both very brief, and in some particulars, 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Through the in- 
dustry and zeal of our late deceased friends John 
Barclay and his brother, considerable addi- 
tional matter has been obtained from the manu- 
scripts and letters of those worthies, which is 
embodied, presenting a more connected and sat. 
isfactory account of their religious labours and 
exercises, as well as Christian experience. With 
the enlarged edition now first published in 
America, the Editors of the Library commence 
the 11th volume, and trust their readers will 
find it fraught with interest and instruction. 

The zeal and devotedness of those experi- 
enced ministers of Christ, their watchfulness, 
their humility and close attention to the lead. 
ings of the heavenly Shepherd, both in their 
daily walk and when engaged in religious ser- 
vices, are calculated to arouse the lukewarm, 
to animate the drooping, and to incite the in. 
quiry, What are we doing for the glory of God, 
the good of his church, and the best welfare of 
our fellow men? ‘They were practical posses. 
sors of the spiritual and heart-changing religion 
they professed, and though dead, their exam- 
ple loudly speaks to survivors the inviting lan- 
guage, Follow us, as we follow Christ. 

This volume comes to our subscribers ina 
new and clear type, printed on paper of a fine 
quality, which the editors hope will do credit to 
the work and prove satisfactory to its patrons. 

As a considerable number of subscribers 
have been withdrawn, some by death, removal 
and other causes, agents and other Friends are 
requested to promote in their respective neigh- 
a new subscriptions in support of the 
work, 


SOUTHERN SOUP-HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the Poor with 
Soup, having agreed to open their house, No. 
16 Green street, (between Spruce and Pine and 
Fourth and Fifth streets,) for the delivery of 
soup to the poor, gratis, between the hours of 
eleven and one o’clock every day, (the First of 
the week excepted,) commenced on the 13th 
instant. Contributions in meat, flour, rice of 
vegetables, will be thank(ully received at the 
House by the matron, or in money by the 
Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, 144 South Fourth 
street. 


First month, 1847. 
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